w followed by the reproofs of instruction whic 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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MEMORIAL CONCERNING SAMUEL TOWNSEND. 
(Read in and approved by the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting.) 


To hold up to survivors the example of one 
whom we have loved for his many virtues, 
who has walked up and down with us during 
his period of probation and has peacefully 
closed his labors of love on earth, is the ob- 
ject of this memorial. We who have wit- 
nessed his services and his exemplary busi- 
ness and religious life, would remind the 
young of his appeals to them to be true to 
their convictions of right and duty, obedience 
to which will lead to enlargement in the 
Truth, and to peace evermore. 

Samuel Townsend was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on the 13th of Ninth month, 1808, 
and was the son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Townsend, both valued members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 

At a very early age his spirit seems to have 
been susceptible in a marked degree to the 
impressions of Divine love. About the elev- 
enth year of his age he was sent to Westtown 
school where he remained, at intervals, for 
several years. On returning home he was 
apprenticed to a Friend, a druggist, where he 
remained three years. About this time, from 
his own account, he wandered far from the 
Heavenly Father’s house, led astray by the 
allurements of the world. But through the 
mercy of Infinite Goodness he was not per- 
mitted to rest in this state, but was closel 
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are the way of life. And being met, as in 
the cool of the day, he was brought under 
condemnation for his transgressions. While 
the Father’s hand was thus upon him, in 
company with some of his companions, he 
entered a meeting-house, late, where there 
was gathered a large company, and while 
standing with others, listening to the words of 
life as they flowed from the lips of a minister, 
he was powerfully brought to feel that unless 
he renounced all and gave up then to the call 
of his Divine Master, another might never be 
extended to him. His heart was so reached 
and affected that, forgetting all around him, 
he dropped upon his knees, and in silent sup- 
plication offered himself up body, soul and 
spirit, to the disposal of his Heavenly Father. 

On the 27th of Seventh month, 1832, he 
was united in marriage with Mary, daughter 
of Jonathan and Martha Sleeper. In the 
connection thus formed, he found one who 
could deeply sympathize and walk closely 
with him in his religious exercises. 

In 1835, about the 27th year of his age, he 
says: “The aboundings of the love of God 
so filled my soul that Final made willing to 
appear as a fool for Christ’s sake, by bearing 
this testimony among the people. Come see 
a man who has told me all that everI did, is 
not this the Christ? The wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto every one that 
believeth.” 


In 1836, he felt a call of duty to accom- 
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pany his friend, Thomas McClintock, to New ! 
ork and Genesee Yearly Meetings. And in 
the fall of the same year he went as com- 
panion to Amos Peaslee, with the concurrence 
of his friends by minute, to attend some of 
the Meetings constituting New York Yearly 
Meeting. Being away from home several 

weeks, 

Continuing to give evidence that he was 
under the preparing hand for usefulness in the 
Church of Christ, faithful in the attendance 
of meetings at home and abroad, he grew in 
his gift as a minister, which was acknowledged 
by Gieen Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Philadelphia, the 1st day of Third month, 
1839. At the same Monthly Meeting he was 
set at liberty to visit the families of Green 
Street Meeting in company with Elizabeth 
Newport. The same year he made a religious 
visit to Fishing Creek Half-year’s Meeting 
and the Western Quarter. 

In the spring of 1840, he removed with his 
family to reside in Baltimore, Maryland. A 
few months after he was brought very low 
by sickness, so that life was despaired of by 
those around him. Of this time, he says: 
“My mind was stayed on the arm of Divine 

ower, and was kept in a peaceful state. 

any bright and heavenly prospects were 
opened to my view, and my spirit was often 
made to praise and worship Him who is alone 
worthy of all praise.” He felt that if he re- 
covered the Master had need of him. And 
so it proved, for when just able to be about, 
he was taken in a carriage to Monthly Meet- 
ing where he laid before his Friends a con- 
cern that had opened to him to visit the 
Meetings within the limits of Baltimore and 
Fairfax Quarterly Meetings, and to appoint 
some Meetings within the limits of both. In 
1841, he visited the Southern Quarter and 
made an extended visit on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland in company with John Needles. 
They traveled in private conveyance and vis- 
ited Friends and others. 

In 1847, he met with a great loss in the 
death of his wife. But that Divine power 
whereon he leaned did not forsake him in 
this hour of deep trial, and he now gave to 
his children that combined interest and ten- 
der care of father and mother which ever con- 
tinued through-his life. He kept very close 
to them, and as they grew in years became 
their companion and wise counsellor, kind and 
indulgent ; remarking that he had felt it was 
not best to draw the hes too tight lest they 
snap. Yet by example and. precept he ex- 
tended an untuld influence for good, compar- 
able to casting bread upon the waters. - 

In the year 1857 he married Jane 8. Jew- 
ett, who became his companion in many reli 
gious visits in various parts of the country. 
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Having had another severe attack of ill- 
ness in the latter part of 1853, it was decided 
to be best to remove to the country, accord- 
ingly in Fourth month, 1854, he removed to 
Harford county, Maryland, and became a 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 
where he remained four years, during which 
time he had two or more minutes granted him 
to visit distant places. With health restored, 
and duty calling, he removed to within a few 
miles of the city, and again became a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. In 1868 he 
was again called upon to part with his com- 
panion by death. ; 

He continued frequently to travel in the 
service of Truth, and in the fall of 1870 he 
removed to the city, where he became actively 
engaged laboring with others for the uplifting 
of humanity. About this time he had an at- 
tack of paralysis while sitting in his chair 
with his family around him. This deprived 
him of his speech for a time, but his mind 
remained clear, and he gave evidence to those 
about him, by his bright cheerful face and 
manner, that come what would all was well 
with him. Afterwards, when he regained his 
speech in a measure, he remarked that, with 
the expectation that at any moment another 
stroke might come—the final one, it was a 
time of serious reflection ; yet he felt perfectly 
calm and peaceful; entirely resigned, and 
could utter the prayer “ Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” 

This was a breaking down of his constitu- 
tion from which he never fully recovered, 
particularly his fluency of speech, yet he felt 
the call to go several times from home in Gos- 
pel love, feeling that while life was granted, 
he must in his feeble way lisp forth praises to 
his Heavenly Father for his gracious dealings 
with his soul. 

Notwithstanding his impaired health and 
utterance, he obtained a minute, in 1873, to 
visit some Meetings within the limits of Gen- 
esee Yearly Meeting, including Canada and 
Michigan, and to'attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. And in 1875, another for an extensive 
visit in the West, including Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, the opening of the new Yearly 
Meeting of Illinois, Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
several Quarterly and other Meetings in 
course, as well as to appoint some. He con- 
tinued to travel, more or less, while his 
strength held out, his last minute being in 1877 
to attend Nottingham Quarter and some Meet- 
ings within the limits of Warrington Quar- 
teriy Meeting. 

he foregoing is a brief account of some of 
the journeyings of our friend in the ministry. 
He attended at different times all the Yearly 
Meetings of our Religious Society ; and also 
made a visit, in 1847, in company with Wil- 
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Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, his con- 
cern being especially for the promotion of 
fraternity, unity and love amongst those who 
bear the name of Friends. 

In Fourth month, 1881, he spoke for the 
last time in his Meeting at Lombard Street, 
and on the lst of Fifth month that year, 
he returned from Meeting feeling very weary, 
and said to one of his daughters, “ My dear, 
I think I have been to Meeting for the last 
time,” which proved to be the case. 

He was a public minister for a period of 
about forty-four years, and being largely ex- 
ercised in that gift, it is remarkable that his 
doctrines and views were always acceptable 
to Friends and many not of our Society ac- 
knowledge the interesting and valuable char- 
acter of his discourses. His views were emi- 
nently charitable. He was a believer in 
practical christianity, which resultsfin good 
works; in individual effort; obedience to the 
ever-shining light that points the way to pu- 
rity and peace. He held up to view the dis- 
tinctive doctrine of the Society of Friends, the 
immediate teaching of the Divine Father in 
the human soul. This is the doctrine that 
our Blessed Pattern taught to Peter. The 
Rock of Ages, the everlasting foundation. A 
cloud of living witnesses can testify to the 
pure nature of his ministry, calling the peo- 
ple from empty shadows to the living sub- 
stance. 

He had many friends and enjoyed them. 
His social powers were admirable, and his 
kindly disposition opened his way to the hearts 
of the people. ; Quick and impulsive by na- 
ture; yet he was so embued with the Christian 
spirit that he was prompt to correct any un- 
guarded expression, and overlooked injuries 
from others in the forgiving spirit of true 
charity. He had a strong hoid on the affec- 
tions of the young, and wherever he went 
they waited upon his ministry in deep ear- 
nestness of spirit, and profited by his plain 
way of preaching. He taught the Father- 
hood of God, and presented Him so simple, 
so ever present that a little child could feel 
and know of his presence, his willingness and 
ability to save. 

He seldom failed to attend his Meetings for 
worship or discipline, unless necessity com- 
pelled him to do so, and he labored for the 
enlargement of our borders by encouraging 
the smaller Meetings and holding and estab- 
lishing Meetings in several neighborhoods 
where the people still attest their appreciation 
of his labors of love. 

Soon after coming to Baltimore, he was in- 
strumental in establishing Friends’ Library 
and the Friends’ Sewing Society for the Poor, 
both of which useful institutions have now 
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than 
forty years. 


In 1842 he was added to the Standing 
Committee on the Indian concern, by Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and he continued an 
active and efficient member of that committee 
until the year 1881, when, from physical in- 
firmity, he requested to be released. Being 
often hopeful when others were discouraged, 
his energy and perseverance had a marked 
influence in promoting the cause of Indian 
civilization as labored for by Friends. tie 
also went much among the colored people, 
holding religious meetings, and by word and 
deed endeavoring to improve their temporal 
and spiritual condition. And when the eman- 
cipation of the slaves was consummated, he 
was very active in efforts that were made to 
secure to the freedmen, at this critical pe- 
riod, a fair start in the struggle for life and 
prosperity in their new and untried condition. 

During the last year of his life, his bodily 
sufferings were at times severe, and he spoke 
frequently of his approaching change, saying 
he had hoped not to be a burden to his chil- 
dren, but he knew they would join him in 
patient waiting on the Father’s will, which 
had now become one of the last duties of 
his life, and the prayer would frequentl 
arise for strength to hold out to the oak 
He would say, “not death, only life begun,” 
and when the end came, it was calm and 
peaceful, as if falling asleep to awaken in 
that home which he had so long looked for- 
ward to, as one going on a pleasant journey. 

He departed this life on the 18th of First 
month, 1883, in the 75th year of his age. A 
solemn and impressive meeting was held at 
Lombard Street Meeting-house on the occa- 
sion of his funeral, which was largely attended 
by Friends and others. — 


REPORT ON EDUCATION. 

At the late Yearly Meeting of Baltimore 
the Committee on Education made report as 
follows, which was read and approved : 


The Committee on Education, upon the 
day of its reappointment, on Eleventh month 
2d last, met for reorganization, and to confer 
together as to plans and methods of work in 
the field assigned them. A Central Committee 
was appointed. It was composed of some of 
the members of Baltimore, Fairfax, Notting- 
ham and Warrington Quarterly Meetings, 
They being meetings within the closest possi- 
ble limits, it was thought these members 
could readily get together when occasion 
should call them. 

A Visiting Committee was also appointed, 
with the belief that by this means the mem- 
bers zealous in the work, and moving with 
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the authority of the Yearly Meeting, dele- 
gated to them through the General Commit- 
tee, could keep the important concerns of the 
committee and the meeting fresh in the minds 
of Friends throughout the whole Yearly 
Meeting. 

A sub-committee having been appointed to 
confer with the Educational Committee of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, were favored 
to procure from that committee all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the members of said meet- 
ing in Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, and since Twelfth month last, all 
members of the Yearly Meeting have attended 
that school on equal terms. During the fourth 
term of the last year, that school contained 
twelve pupils entered under this arrange- 
ment. 

In Second month, at a meeting held in 
Baltimore, the Central Committee opened 
correspondence with Friends at Fairfax Quar- 
ter, with reference to holding a meeting at 
Waterford, at the time of Quarterly Meeting 
there. The suggestion met with a hearty 
response, and an encouraging meeting was 
held at that time. Subsequently, conferences 
were held at Baltimore, Seva and Sandy 
Spring. At the conference in Baltimore an 
essay on ‘Guarded Education” was read by 
one of our most valued members. It was 
afterwards published and widely circulated, 
not only within our own borders but exten- 
sively within the limits of other Yearly 
Meetings. 

The Clerk, having been instructed to endea- 
vor to secure the services of efficient teachers 
in membership with us, advertised in Friends’ 
Intelligencer and the Journal for two or three 
months, and obtained the names of several, a 
few of whom were deemed worthy of recom- 
mendation, and for most of whom positions 
were obtained in places considered suitable 
for them. We are continually embarrassed 
by applications for teachers which could not 
be satisfactorily filled. Again do we feel 
called upon to urge upon Friends the neces- 
sity for affording all encouragement to any 
young member who may show qualifications 
for becoming a good teacher. A little money 
loaned to such a one may do an immense 
amount of good, and return to the benefactor 
blessings a hundredfold. 

Much correspondence has been conducted 
by different members of the committee, and 
strenuous efforts have been made in the direc- 
tion of establishing new schools, strengthen- 
ing older ones, and in creating an interest in 
the cause of education. Especially among 
young parents does there seem to be a desire 
to feel the way into the right direction to 
educate the children. Your committee have 
n their labors been warmly welcomed wher- 
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ever they have gone to talk about this impor- 
tant concern. 

Reports from nearly every Monthly and 
Preparative Meeting have been received, and 
we feel that there exists in almost every set- 
tlement of Friends a desire to establish a 
school to which the future guardians of this 
church may go for such training as may 
enable them to be good and useful members 
of society and of the State. | 

An increasingly lively interest in the cause 
of education is very apparent in our Society, 
evidence of which is. plainly shown in our 
correspondence, extracts and statements from 
which follow: 

In Baltimore, “the Monthly Meeting school 
is larger at this season than ever before at 
the same time of year, and the concern of 
Friends to have their children well grounded 
in love of our principles and testimonies, and 
to have them under the care of judicious and 
concerned members of our own fold, is very 
generally manifested. Great pains have been 
taken to perfect arrangements and increase 
the facilities for strengthening both body and 
mind. About $750 have been expended 
within the last year to add to the accommo- 
dations of the school, and to pay for appara- 
tus, maps, charts, etc.” ' 

At Sandy Spring a commodious and well 
equipped school-house has been built, at an 
expense of $2,500, in response to a desire 
for “a school where our children could 
have a liberal and guarded education, and at 
the same time enjoy home training and influ- 
ence.” To aid in equipping and heating this 
school your committee appropriated a sum of 
money from the fund placed at its disposal 
by the Yearly Meeting. This school opened 
Tenth month 15th, with 44 pupils. The 
report says: “ We feel encouraged and hope 
we are in a fair way to establish a school, for 
the want of which we have been obliged to 
send our children to schools where the influ- 
ences were not such as we desired.” 

Little Falls has been compelled, very reluc- 
tantly, to suspend their school temporarily 
for the want of a suitable teacher. There is 
no lack of interest here in the matter, and 
Friends hope “that in right wisdom it may 
be again opened to be, as in the past, a use- 
ful and instructive institution.” 

Gunpowder says: “Our school has been 
favored, from its commencement, to have effi- 
cient, suitable teachers, in membership with 
us, and, whilst there has been but little eftort 
made to teach the distinctive principles and 
testimonies, or religious views as held by 
Friends, we believe there has been at all 
times a care to endeavor to instil into the 
youthful mind the highest standard of mora- 
lity. The district in which our school is * 
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located is well supplied with public schools, 
which are perhaps as unobjectionable as such 
schools usually are, but their surroundings 
are not such as we of the Society of Friends 
are satisfied to place our children under the 
influence of. We therefore more fully appre- 
ciate the blessing that has attended the aid 
received from a portion of the Fair Hill fund, 
for without this help the probability is that 
such a school as we have had, with properly 
qualified teachers, would not have been main- 
tained.” 

All the Monthly Meetings of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting have Educational Com- 
mittees. 

“Nottingham Monthly Meeting has three 
Preparative Meetings, viz.: West Notting- 
ham, East Nottingham and Oxford, and each 
of these has its own school and under the 
direct care of the Preparative Meeting Com- 
mittee. Nottingham Monthly Meeting also 
has an Educational Committee, under whose 
care all work.” To aid the work here this 
committee made a small appropriation. 

At Brick Meeting-house, “ the school build- 
ing has recently been repainted outside, and 
all needed repairs attended to.” At Rising 
Sun, “a new building has been erected ” and 
the school supplied with $100 worth of appa- 
ratus.” “ At Oxford, an addition] recitation 
room and furniture for it and the main school 
room, have been supplied at a cost of about 
$115.” 

Little Britain says: “ We have no school 
within the limits of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting of .the kind queried after, nor is 
there any desire to have a separate school for 
Friends’ children.” 

A report from one of our members at Dru- 
more says, “we have no schools under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting. The children 
of Friends of a suitable age generally attend 
the Public Schools, some of which, though the 
smaller number, are taught by Friends.” 

From Deer Creek, “There is no school 
under the care of this Monthly Meeting, and 
the meeting as a body does not desire one.” 

A member of our committee from Mill 
Green says, “we have no schools and so few 
scholars that we cannot arouse any interest to 
amount to anything on the subject. I wish it 
were different. A Friends’ school in the 
neighborhood is a power for good, morally, 
socially and spiritually, and our Soeiety is 
feeling the blighting effects of sending to the 
Public Schools, and will never arise in their 
ancient purity until the principles, the foun- 
dation that the Society rests on are inculcated 
in the minds of the children. When the sub- 
ject has taken hold of the minds of Friends, 
may it grow and spread throughout the bor- 
ders of our Society.” 
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At Pipe Creek, a school under the care of 
an Educational Committee was opened Ninth 
month 3d, and very encouraging accounts 
have been received therefrom. A small ap- 
propriation was made by your committee in 
response to an application from this com- 
mittee. 

At Monallen, there is no school now, but 
Friends are actively engaged in preparing for 
one, and say: “ We are not discouraged, but 
think we will get our school started before 
another Yearly Meeting.” 

From Centre Quarterly Meeting we have 
two reports. One says: “The greatest diffi- 
culty in the way of a school at our meeting- 
house is, that it is not central enough to meet 
the wants of many Friends’ children. Most 
of them would have to board away from 
home. Friends who have the largest number 
of children to attend school, are four or four 
and a-half miles distant. Could we get them 
together, we have children enough to make a 
good school, but with all our efforts, we have 
not yet been able to get up sufficient interest 
to get all of them in a Friends’ school.” 

From Bedford, a report from a member of 
our committee, says: “ We have no school at 
this time under care of the Monthly Meeting. 
Many Friends continue desirous to ‘have a 
school, but we are so situated here, that but 
few Friends can be accommodated at any 
point without boarding from home, and a 
competent teacher seems also to be wanting. 
I hope we may in the near future have a 
school under our care.” 

From Fairfax we have reports from Hope- 
well, Waterford and Alexandria. 

Waterford: “A few Friends have been 
thoughtful of this concern, but no way opens 
for the prosecution of it. There is such a 
desire, and we are not without hope of yet 
starting one. . Noneof our children are under 
care of Friends. There is a Monthly Meeting 
Committee on Education there.” 

Alexandria: “ We have no Monthly Meet- 
ing School, and way does not seem to open to 
establish one. A few of our members desire 
it, but meet with so much opposition, that it 
has been given up. None of our children 
attend school under care of Friends.” 

Since last report from Fairfax, a very en- 
couraging report has come from our school in 
Washington. This school has been placed 
under the care of a young man of unlimited 
energy and great capacity, who has had three 
years experience in Friends’ schools. He has 
met with a good degree of success, and pros- 
pects are bright indeed for the future. There 
are now twenty-eight pupils in attendance. 
The school is under the care of a Monthly 
Meeting Committee. 

From Hopewell: “The children belonging 
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to Hopewell Monthly Meeting are too widely 
separated to make a Monthly Meeting School 
practicable. There is a desire to have our 
children educated under the care of Friends, 
and considerable sacrifice has been made by 
some to accomplish this object.” 

The school at the Ridge under the care of 
Ridge Particular Meeting has been in session 
two months, with an attendance of eighteen 
pupils. This school has received slight aid 
from the Yearly Meeting, without which it 
would have been impossible to start it. 

Thus we find within our limits an increased 
number of schools (there being 12), attended 
by a largely increased number of pupils, of 
whom there are now 734; of these 177 are 
members, and 43 of whom one parent is a 
member. These are taught by 35 teachers. 

We deem this an excellent showing, and 
feel that your committee have been richly 
paid for all efforts expended in this field 
of labor. To them there seems to open a 
more hopeful future. Your committee have 
aimed to establish new schools whenever an 
opportunity has seemed to offer, and to extend 
every help in their power to those already 
established. In this work, as the Report of 
the Treasurer will show, we have expended 
sums amounting to about $500. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
the Committee. 








Geo. B. PassMorE, 
D. W. Branson, 
Wm. W. Moores, 
Maria E. Tyson, 
Jos. J. JANNEY. 

The Committee was continued and Rachel 
Holt was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
Committee, occasioned by the decease of 
Lydia C. Stabler. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE FATHER. 


In a little town in the Valley of Virginia, 
about ten years ago, an old elder of the Pres- 
byterian Church lay dying. His life from 
boyhood had been spent in his Master’s ser- 
vice, and he was now about to enter into eter- 
nal life. But disease had affected his mind as 
well as his body, and his Christian hope was 
clouded. He could not believe himself a for- 
given sinner, and the vision of an angry God 
shut out entirely the sight of an atoning 
Saviour. 

With the unselfishness that had marked his 
whole life he kept his anguish from the 
knowledge of his children; only the oldest 
daughter, taking her sainted mother’s place 
watching day and night at his pillow, knew 
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Had not God promised to be with his people 
‘even to old age’—‘ to grey hairs’—in the 
valley and shadow of death? And yet here 
was my precious father, whose memory 
scarcely reached to a time when he did not 
love and serve God, who now seemed utterly 
forsaken by Him. 

“ Weeks passed. I could not pray for my 
father. The heavens were brass above me, 
and I could only stand by, dumb and helpless, 
and see the blackness of darkness thicken 
around that beloved head. 

“One bright morning I went to his bedside 
(my brother having spent the night with him) 
and asked how he felt. ‘I am considerably 
weaker,’ he answered, ‘but that would not 
trouble me, daughter, if I were only at peace 
with my God. [ am not; and oh, it is dark, 
dark, dark!’ My angry and rebellious heart 
could find no words of comfort for him, and 
I was glad to be called away by inquiries 
made at the hall door for my father’s health. 

“Tt was the Episcopal minister,’ whose fre- 
quent visits to our sick father had proved that 


his Christian love was not bounded by church, 


limits. This day I felt that father was too 
weak in body and depressed in spirit to see 
anybody, and after a few words of kindly 
sympathy, Dr. P. took his leave. But he had 
scarcely reached the gate before he returned, 
and I was again summoned from the sick 
room to see him. ‘ My dear,’ he said,‘ I hope 
you will pardon my persistence when I tell 
you why I am so anxious to see your father. 
This morning, I felt a strong impulse to come 
and see him; afterwards, from some motives 
of convenience, I gave up the intention of 
coming, but the feeling of its being my duty 
became more urgent, and even after I left 
your door I was impelled to come back. 

“I no longer objected, and he paid father 
a short visit, concluding it with a fervent pray- 
er. Something in this prayer moved my fa- 
ther to open his heart to Dr. P., and he told 
him of his trouble, saying again, ‘It is all 
dark—dark—dark !’ ‘Is it so?’ said his visi- 
tor? ‘but that need not disturb you; don’t 
you remember that an old commentator says, 
some of his dear children our Father puts to 
bed in the dark?’ As he spoke a sudden 
gleam lighted up the dear, worn face. A 
gleam? Nay, it was the dawning light of 
that perfect day which even then was-rising 
for him. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘then itisall right; 
I did not know it was my Father’s doings.’ 

“From this moment his peace was un- 
broken.” — Christian Union. 





Ir was said of a good man who died re- 


how the waves and billows had gone over him. | cently, “No evil report or ill-natured re- 
“ My own faith,” said this sweet girl to me| mark or bit of gossip which reached him 


afterwards, “was shaken to the foundation. | ever got farther. It died there.” 
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FRIENDS’ 


ARBITRATION. 

The following article appeared in the 
Secolo, one of the leading journals of Milan, 
on September 9th : 

“A number of distinguished gentlemen 
from difierent parts of the world are about to 
assemble in Congress at Milan. They belong 
to an institution founded in 1873, at Brussels, 
with this motto: ‘Justice and Peace.’ They 
labor in the field of science to expound the 
progress of international law and to work to- 
gether for the triumph of those principles of 
justice and humanity which ought to regulate 
the relations of peoples. 

“Among the members of this institution 
are ministers of state, deputies, professors and 
jurisconsults of all nations. . . . And what is 
the first wish proclaimed by this institution of 
learned and practical men? It is that which 
we, in this journal, have advocated for many 
vears, which thousands of the citizens of 

ilan, of every class, assembled in public 
meeting have acclaimed, the wish of every 
benevolent heart, that the era of destructive 
war should be brought to an end, and that 
questions which arise between nations should 
be resolved by means of arbitration. Now 
the members of this association in the Con- 
gress, which will open on the 11th, at Milan, 
return to the fundamental principle of arbi- 
tration which marked their early labors. An 
important event comes to sanction their 
labors: the treaty of arbitration concluded 
between the two republics of Switzerland and 
the United States of America, according to 
which facts come to confirm theory. Milan, 
in showing hospitality to these illustrious cul- 
tivators of the science of international law, 
will deem it an honor to have been chosen as 
the seat of the Congress. We believe we can- 
not better do them honor than by reporting 
and spreading their deliberations among the 
people. In these days science is no longer a 
mysterious book which, as among the magi of 
Persia is open only to adepts: it proclaims 
principles of truth which the public con- 
science welcomes and makes its own. And 
when that science touches so many important 
interests and treats of the relations which the 

people ought to sustain towards each other, 
those peaples which have the most important 
part to play in political life are bound to fol- 
low with attention the deliberations of the 
learned. Nor is that the only motive which 
leads us to believe that we ought to occupy 
ourselves with earnestness on this vital ques- 
tion. In 1873 Mr. Richard called upon the 
English House of Commons to take the initi- 
ative on the subject of permanent arbitration 
among all nations. The Prime Minister, Mr. 


Gladstone, while recognizing the justice of 
the principle, answered that ‘arbitration is 
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rather a partial opinion than a general senti- 
ment; that conversion had not yet in reality 
reached the Cabinets nor taken possession of 
the popular conscience in Europe.’ But the 
the House replied to the Minister by voting 
against him, in support of Mr. Richard’s mo- 
tion, which was responded to by the Parlia- 
ments of Italy, of Belgium, of Holland, of 
Sweden, and other countries, and also by 
many popular committees and associations. 
But it is necessary that every time that arbi- 
tration is spoken of, or questions of peace and 
war come up, public opinion should show its 
interest, because it is a question which con- 
cerns all, 


Let every one do his part. 
“There is a graceful apologue which re- 


counts that a drop of water found itself one 
day on the banks of a river; it was only one- 
drop of dew. It said to itself: ‘ Alas! the first 
hot ray of the sun will disperse me into va- 
por’; but then letting itself glide softly into 
the river, it said: “There are my sisters; 
alone I can do nothing, but once in the stream 
I become part of a torrent, and carry all 
with me.’ 
arbitration they will be lost in the fierce roar 
of passion, excited by the jealousy of conflict 
as the drop of dew would be dissolved by 
the sun, but as that drop gets into a river 
which is so strong that none can resist its 
will, so humanity will rise victoriously on the 
happy day when all its force shall be directed 
in accordance with justice to the establish- 
ment of peace.” 


So if only one, or a few, desire 





~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Iv has been the concern of a faithful few 





who have long testified to an unwilling world 
that grief, to be real, needs not the shrouding 
of the bereaved in sombre garments, and that 
they best mourn their dead, “that live as he 


desires.” 
To these should come a feeling of encour- 


agement that as time progresses they rank not 


alone in this faithful testimony to a correct 
sentiment. At the recent Women’s Congress 
held at Chicago, the subject of mourning 
claimed earnest attention, and women were 
urged to free themselves from this bondage to 
a false sentiment. 

“Men make no change in dress when in 
affliction, but with heartache well hidden go 
on with life’s duties. Women are expected 
to do the mourning. They are, theoretically, 
sufficiently at leisure to indulge grief,” and 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of a 
mourning garb is, “when one is in ‘black 
nothing is expected; the dress protects us from 
any social demands.” 

The baneful effects of black upon children 


| and invalids, the unnecessary expense and the 
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sham sentiment so often apparent, were used 
as arguments for its disuse, and that “ all grief 
which hinders the doing of life’s duty, is a 
dishonor to our dead, and a defrauding of the 
living.” 

A change was urged in “all ceremonial 
pertaining to death. Let us learn to look at 
it merely as one step in life’s journey, praying 
God for courage to endure and to go on 
bravely doing His will. G. F.S. 

Eleventh mo., 1883. 





Two ARTICLEs have appeared in Friends’ 
Intelligencer on the Accumulation of Wealth. 
May not a few thoughts on another phase of 
the subject have a place? 

While the tendency of the public mind has 
ever been to attach undue value to the pos- 
session of wealth, it has also taken into account 
the temptations that must and do arise in its 
accumulation. That these are not sufficiently 
guarded has been the cause of much criticism. 
“Live and let live,” is a good maxim, and 
when the trader, with his ability to obtain 
larger opportunities, absorbs the more limited 
advantages of the one who is making a plain 
but honest living, is he not paving the way 
for a charity that supersedes justice ? 

The merchant and manufacturer occupy 
honorable positions when in the extensive 
employment of labor they bring to bear a 
cultivated conscience that will respect the 
rights and privileges of the employed. Todo 
justly is an important injunction ; to fulfill its 
requisitions requires close scrutiny and often- 
times a sacrifice of self-interest. Are not the 
evidences abundant that in the prosecution of 
trade the world needs a higher standard bf 
Christian morality? The possession of great 
wealth involves heavy responsibilities. It 
may, if not wisely directed, lead to an increase 
of luxury that ministers to self-indulgence 
and its attendant evils. 

When directed to building up the erring, 
to helping those who cannot help themselves, 
it becomes a power for great usefulness in the 
hands of its possessors. Munificent donations 
may found homes and build hospitals, but 
how far the effort to help others, by the strict 
administrations of justice, would obviate some 
of these necessities is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Eleventh mo., 1883. E. P. C. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Committee having charge of Fair Hill 
roperty on Germantown road, Philadelphia, 
oe very recently appointed a Friend as care- 
taker of the same, who, with his family, will 
occupy the premises about the first of First 
month, 1884. This change will doubtless give 
general satisfaction to Friends of Philadel- 
phia, as it has long been felt by very many, 


that a member of the Society might be found 
who would be willing to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of the situatien. R. 
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“MopeERATION IN Bustness.”—We were 
in unison with the communication of “I. H.C” 
in our fortieth number in regard to the para- 
graph he criticises, that the comparison there 
drawn between two persons whose lot in life 
was so widely different seemed uncharitable. 
But the reply of “ B. W.” in our last number 
disavows any such feeling in the mind of the 
writer. We had unity too, with the remarks 
as to “judging for one another,” or “ criti- 
cizing anothers course by comparison.” We 
know too little of the inner history of our 
fellow-beings to judge how far they have 
obeyed the still small voice, or disregarded it. 

I. H. C. is of the opinion “that Friends 
more than others are in the habit of under- 
valuing the labors of those whose mission it 
is, both by natural gifts and the force of cir- 
cumstances, to deal with material things, and 
when possible to amass wealth.” We should 
be sorry to admit that Friends, as a class, 
were more uncharitable on this point than 
others ; but we can understand why the mem- 
bers of a religious society one of whose testi- 
monies is to moderation in the pursuit of even 
lawful things, should feel peculiarly concerned 
on this subject. When we consider the absorb- 
ing nature of the passion for accumulating 
wealth ; the counsel in our discipline to ob- 
serve moderation in business, and above all, 
that the teaching of the blessed Jesus strikes 
at the root of worldly ambition as endanger- 
ing the spiritual life, can we wonder that 
Friends who profess to value his teaching, 
and, with faltering steps it must be owned, to 
endeavor to follow it, should feel it right to 
caution each other as to the danger of going 
beyond the true stopping place ? 

There are some kinds of manufacturing 
business that require large capital, and give 
employment to a large numbers of people; 
and when such a business is conducted upon 
Christian principles—a concern for the com- 
fort and well-being of those employed, and 
for their moral and religious welfare, we may 
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well believe that the man who conducts such 
a business, is a power for good in the com- 
munity. No doubt there are such, but it is 
to be feared they are too few. 

It would seem that there never was a time 
when the testimony to moderation, which in 
the rise of our Society was so marked a char- 
acteristic, needed so much to be revived as 
the present, nor one in which the difficulty of 
carrying it out was so great. The latter cir- 
cumstance should call forth sympathy rather 
than censure from those whose lot in life has 
preserved them from being drawn into that 
vortex of business cares, which, it is to be 
feared, is endangering health, domestic leisure 
for family duties, and, above all, that recol- 
lectedness of mind so essential to spiritual 
health. 

It would be uncharitable to assume that 
every one who conducts an extensive mercan- 
tile business, is out of the line of his duty, 
and is incurring a risk of his highest interests. 
On the contrary, there are no doubt many of 
these who lament the circumstances that 
make it a necessity to be so engaged, and who 
have, in that disapproval something of a safe- 
guard. They will not be likely to adopt the 
means to allure custom which have of late 
been resorted to in. some of our large cities, 
by which the tone of the public press is 
depreciated, and which are, to say the least, 
an offence to good taste. We may sometimes 
be obliged to pass through a very muddy 
street, but the careful pedestrian does not 
plunge through the thickest of the mire, but 
picks his way that he may contract as little 
soil as possible. 

To “keep to moderation in trade or busi- 
ness ” though not brought so often under re- 
view in our discipline meetings as some of 
our other testimonies, is, we believe a very 
important one and closely connected with that 
of moderation and simplicity in style of living, 
etc., and we have reason to believe that it 
would be cause of regret to many thoughtful 
religious people not of our communion, if 
this testimony of the Society of Friends 
should become a dead letter. 





PrEace ON Eartu.—Few of the signs of 
the times are more hopeful than those which 


indicate the increasing desire of the civilized 
peoples of the earth for a system of laws and 
tribunals which will be a safeguard against 
the cruelties and the unreasoning devastations 
of war. 

The settlement of a difficult and dangerous 
question between the United States and Eng- 
land, by the tribunal at Geneva, is held to 
have established a precedent of great value, 
and is justly regarded a true landmark of 


Christian civilization. Two great free peoples, _ 


acting through their authorized representa- 
tives were able to adjust their differences and 
make and accept satisfaction for supposed 
and real grievances, without loss of dignity. 


Whether nations much less liberal in their 
systems of government may not also take re- 
fuge from carnage in international arbitration 
remains to: be seen. Certainly, a military 
despot, flushed with success, and eager for 
conquest would not be likely to await calmly 
the result of such a deliberation as that of 
Geneva. Neither would a powerful nation, 
contending with a feeble one, feel inclined to 
submit the question of conquest to a council 
of this sort, to be decided on the principles 
of pure justice and accepted law. But pass- 
ing by these more impracticable cases, we are 
able to note with deep satisfaction that at 
least fourteen cases may be enumerated, in 
which differences between States have been 
so adjusted since the year 1873. 


To many who cherish high hopes of ulti- 


mate peace and law among the nations, the 
desire of the late President Garfield and his 
cabinet for the assembling of a general Con- 
gress of the States of the American Conti- 
nent to arrange means for the settlement of 
any disputes that may hereafter arise between 
them by arbitration, was likely to lead toa 
result gratifying to the hopes of the friends 
of peace. But the death of Garfield has 
postponed the noble movement, which is yet 
to be desired, and may yet find its consum- 
mation. 

Already treaties of arbitration have been 
entered into by several nations, and more are 
proposed by thoughtful statesmen, which may 
be preparing the way of the Lord and making 
his paths straight. The way of peace seems 
natural enough on this Continent, but in Eu- 
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rope, where the power is much less in the 
hands of the people, it may require many 
more years of the miseries of warfare, and the 
scarcely smaller miseries of vast armaments, 
before those who hold the reins of govern- 


ment will fully consent to the coming of the 
better day. 


In the Old World the tendency is at pre- 


sent toward an increase of armaments. Says 
Henry Richards: 


“ By following this system they embarrass 
their own finances, until they are at their 
wits’ ends to find means to meet their expen- 
diture. They oppress their subjects with in- 
tolerable burdens of taxation and military 
service, and drive them either to leave their 
country and seek relief and liberty elsewhere, 
or to enter into secret conspiracies against 
governments and against society itself. And 
while doing all this, so far from enjoying the 
sense of security which is the pretext for this 
ruinous rivalry, they only deepen their mutual 
jealousy, suspicion, and mistrust, so that even 
in time of peace they are always trembling on 
the verge of war. And the existence of these 
great armies works mischief in another direc- 
tion. The Governments, being in possession 
of these tremendous instruments, which they 
can use at their own will without any effectual 
check, are tempted to embark in foolish and 
guilty enterprises, which they try to persuade 
the people, they represent, are glorious, while 
in fact they are only costly and shameful. Is 
not the time come when the peoples of Eu- 
rope should address their Governments in 
terms of earnest and pathetic appeal, and 
say to them, ‘Have compassion upon our 
sufferings, which are becoming more and 
more intense and intolerable, through the 
system of armed rivalry which you are keep- 
ing up, which exhausts our means, robs us of 
our children, embitters our hearts, and alien- 
ates our affections from our native lands.’ ” 








DIED. 


PEIRCE.—On Eleventh month 26th, 1883, 
in Philadelphia, James L. Peirce, M. D., in 
the 78th year of his age. 

STABLER.—On Tenth mo. 26th, 1883, at 
Sandy Spring, Maryland, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Warrick P. Miller, Caleb 
Stabler, in the 85th year of his age. 

He has been gathered with the golden 
sheaves, at the close of a long and useful day. 
_“* Mark the periect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 

THOMAS.—On Eleventh mo. 24th, 1883, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Daniel K. 
Hawxhurst, Philadelphia, Jane L., widow of 
Elijah Thomas,in her 65th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
del phia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 

About one hundred years ago there was 
born in Leghorn, Italy, a child of the Hebrew 
race whose misson it has been to gather 
largely of the bounties of Providence, and 
to redistribute these to the needy of many 
creeds and climes, until his name has become 
a synonymn of wise benevolence. The fam- 
ily of Montefiore, removed to England in the 
days of Cromwell and the Commonwealth, 
and they soon won distinction in science and 
literature, as well as in commerce. 

It is said of Moses Montefiore that his in- 
tegrity and courtesy won him the esteem and 
friendship of all with whom he had dealings. 
His marriage was exceptionally happy, but 
was childless. Both husband and wife devoted 
themselves to philanthropy, and their good 


deeds spread over Europe and weresoon known 
in the Asiatic home of their race. In 1827 


they made their first trip together to the Holy 
land; and, ten years later, when Syria was 


afflicted by the plague, Moses and Judith 


Montefiore traveled to the land of their fore- 


fathers to be ministers of mercy. Encamping 
on the Mount of Olives they proceeded 
directly to the work of relief both with money 
and with tender ministration to the sick. 


Large sums were dealt out to those in sorest 


need, and on the return of Moses to London, 
he was elected sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, and was Knighted by the Queen. 


In 1840 the now illustrious Jew and his 
wife had another mission to the ancient land 


of Israel. A senseless persecution of the Jews 


was raging at Damascus, and Sir Moses 
interviewed Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and 
made such an impression upon him as to pro- 
cure the immediate release and protection of 
the Jews in Syria. The Pasha became 
greatly attached to Montefiore and in future 
years when his grandson was sent to England 
to be educated, he was placed under the care 
of the good Jew. 

From Egypt, Montefiore went to Constan- 
tinople and induced the Sultan to grant pro- 
tection, and assurance of equal rights with 
others to the Jews of his empire. All this 
was highly approved both by Jew and Gen- 
tile in Great Britain, and many honors were 
showered upon the man of integrity and 
worth who was able to stand before princes. 

In 1846 he was able by a personal inter- 
view with Czar Nicholas of Russia to procure 
the suspension of severe ukases, by which 
thousands of Jewish families were required to 
remove into the interior of the empire. 
Every honor was shown to the noble Jew, and 
after a short stay in St. Petersburg, he availed 
himself of the friendship and protection of 
the Czar, by making a tour among his own 
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people in Russia and Western Poland. He 
was able by his judicious and earnest counsels 
greatly to benefit his people, inducing them, 
in many cases, to engage in useful productive 
labor instead of depending exclusively upon 
trade. 

In 1854 we find Montefiore again in the 

Holy Land dispensing bounties in a time of 
famine. Then he visited the Turkish Sultan 
and obtained his permit to acqnire land in 
Palestine on which a number of almshouses 
were erected for the refuge of stricken and 
impoverished Israelites. These are yet in 
constant use and have been the means of 
sheltering many a helpless one. 
_ The vigorous efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore 
in 1852 to procure the rescue of the Jewish boy 
Edgar Morlare of Italy who was stolen from 
his parents by ecclesiastical authority and 
hidden in a Roman convent, on the pretence 
that he had been baptized into the church in 
his infancy by a servant girl, are remembered 
by many. But they were quite unavailing, 
and the death of Lady Montefiore in 1862 
left the now aged Sir Moses to finish his pil- 
grimage alone. He had now reached his 
eighty-ninth year, and his life since his 
bereavement has been signalized by redoubled 
benevolence. To Christian as well as Israelite 
his hand and heart were ever open. He 
plead availingly with Russ and Moor for 
justice and mercy for the oppressed ; and 
Turkish potentates even were not deaf to his 
eloquent voice nor unresponsive to his helping 
hand. 

He has lived to his hundredth year in 
constant observance of the noblest principles 
of Christian ethics, without any formal ac- 
knowledgment of the authority of Jesus 
Christ. Should not such a life ‘teach self- 
distrust and charity to Christendom, and must 
it not incite those whose success in trade has 
amassed great wealth around them, and who 
have been yet more enriched by high intel- 
lectual and moral gifts, to use benevolently 
their means and their powers and make the 
world happier and better for their having 
lived in it? We are indebted for most of the 
material of this sketch to an article by Zadel 
Barnes Gustafson, in Harper’s Magazine, for 
Eleventh month. S. R. 

Hor Mik as A StimuLant.—Of hot milk 
as a stimulant, the Medical Record says: 
“Milk heated to much above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit loses for a time a degree of its 
sweetness and density. No one who, fatigued 
by over-exertion of body and mind, has ever 
experienced the reviving influence of a tum- 
bler of this beverage, heated as hot as can be 
sipped, will willingly forego a resort to it be- 
cause of its being rendered somewhat less ac- 


ceptable to the palate.- The promptness with 
which its cordial influence is felt is surprising. 
Some portion of it seems to be digested and 
appropriated almost immediately, and many 
who now fancy that they need alcoholic stim- 
ulants when exhausted by fatigue will find in 
this simple draught an equivalent that will be 
abundantly satisfying and far more enduring 
in its effects.” 





HAECKEL ON THE BOMBAY PARSEES. 

In his recent work, entitled “ A Visit to 
Ceylon,” Prof. Ernst Haeckel, of the Univer- 
sity of Jena, describes a week in Bombay, in 
which he makes some interesting observations 
on the Hindoo Parsees. His wide and high 
intelligence makes his statements of special 
value to those who care to understand some- 
what, a dignified oriental civilization which 
has many good points : 


One of the most remarkable and important 
elements of the population is afforded in 
Bombay, as in the other great towns of India, 
by the Parsis or Guebres. Their number 
amounts only to about 50,000—not more 
than a twelfth of the whole population—but 
their indefatigable energy, prudence and in- 
dustry have gained them so much influence 
that they play an important part in every 
respect. If, as is often done, we classify the 
Europeans in Bombay in one class, in con- 
tradistinction to all the other subdivisions of 
the mixed indigenous or native inhabitants, 
we find that the Parsis constitute a third im- 
portant class, standing, as it were, between the 
other two. They are descended from those 
ancient Persians who, after the conquest of 
Persia by the Mohammedans in the seventh 
century, would not accept the new religion, 
but clung to that of Zoroaster. Being in 
consequence driven out of their own country, 
they first retreated to Ormuz, and thence dis- 
persed over India. They marry only among 
themselves, keeping the race unmixed, and, 
irrespective of their peculiar costume, are 
recognizable at a glance among all the other 
races. The men are tall and stalwart figures 
with yellow-olive faces, generally somewhat 
heavily built, and far finer and stronger men 
than the feeble Hindoos. They dress in long 
full white cotton shirts and trousers. and 
wear on their heads a high black cap or tiara, 
something like a bishop’s fuitre. Their ex- 
pressive faces, and, not unusually, fine aqui- 
line noses reveal energy and prudence, and 
at the same time the Parsis are saving and 
frugal, and, like the Jews among us, have 
managed to absorb large sums into their own 
hands. Many of the richest merchants of 
Bombay are Parsis, and they are also capital 
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hotel-keepers, ship-builders, engineers and 
artisans. Their domestic life and virtues are 
highly spoken of. The Parsi women are gen- 
erally tall and dignified. Their expression 
discreet and resolute, their color yellowish, 
with the blackest hair and eyes. Their dress 
consists of a long gown of some simple but 
bright color—green, red or yellow. The 
children of wealthy Parsis are often to be 
seen out walking in dresses embroidered with 
gold or silver. Many of them live in hand- 
some villas, like to have beautiful gardens, 
and by their easy circumstances excite the 
envy of the Europeans. At the same time 
the rich Parsis are often distinguished by 
their noble public spirit, and many have 
founded useful and benevolent institutions. 
Some have been raised by the English Gov- 
ernment to the dignity of baronets, in recogni- 
tion of their distinguished merits. 

Another circumstance which has undoubt- 
edly contributed in no small degree to the 
remarkable energy and success of the Parsis 
is that they have remained, to a great extent, 
free from the dominion of the priesthood. 
Their religion—the doctrine of Zoroaster —is 
in its purest form one of the loftiest of nat- 
ural religions, and founded on the worship of 
the creative and preserving elements. Among 
these the first place must be given to the light 
and heat of the procreative Sun Sand its 
emblem on earth, Fire. ‘Hence,as the sun 
rises and sets, we see numbers of pious Parsis 
on the strand at Bombay, standing, or kneel- 
ing ,on spread-out rugs, and attesting their 
adoration of the coming or departing day-star 
by prayer. 





theatre, into three concentric circles, sub- 
divided by radiating walls into a number of 
open chambers. Each of these division holds 
a body, those of children in the centre, those 
of women in the secondicircle, and men in the 
outer one. As soon as the white-robed servants 
of the dead have received the corpse which 
the relatives have escorted to the cemetery, 
they carry it, accompanied by chanting priests, 
and place it in one of the open graves, where 
they leave it. Flocks of the sacred bird of 
Ormuz—the fine brown vulture—at once 
come down from where they have been sitting 
on the neighboring Palmyra palms. They 
fling themselves on the body inside the roofless 
tower, and in a few minutes the whole of the 
flesh is devoured. Numbers of black rayens 
finish off the slender remains of their meal. 
The bones are afterward collected in the cen- 
tre of the tower. 

To most Europeans this mode of disposing 
of a corpse is simply horrible, just as in the 
classical times it was regarded as a peculiar 
mark of scorn to throw out a body to be food 
for the vultures. But to the student of com- 
parative zoology it seems that it may, perhaps 
be jmore zxsthetic and poetical to see the 
remains of one we have loved destroyed in a 
few minutes by the powerful beaks of birdsof — 
prey, or, like the Hindoos, to know that it is 
burnt to ashes, than to think of it as under- 
going the slow and loathsome process of de- 
composition into “ food for the worms ”’ which 
is inevitable under the present conditions of 
European culture, and which is as revolting 
to feeling as it is injurious to health—being, 
in fact, the source of much disease. How- 
ever, what is there that dear habit will not do, 
and that mighty lever Propriety. 





































The religious ceremonies of the Parsis are, 
indeed, extremely simple, and in some measure 
based—like those of the Moslems—on sound 
sanitary principles, {as, particularly, their 
dietetic rules and numerous daily ablutions. 
Their stalwart bodies enjoy, in consequence, 
excellent health as a rule, and their bright 
. and eager children make a much more pleas- 
ing impression than the pale-faced, languid 
European children who fade into debility in 
the overpowering heat. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Parsis are a 
most remarkable usage. High up on the 
ridge of the Malabar Hill—indeed, on one of 
highest and finest peaks, where a splendid 
panorama of Bombay lies at the feet of the 
admiring spectafor, like the Bay of Naples 
from the summit of Posilippo—the Parsi 
community possess a beautiful garden full of 
palms and flowers. In this cemetery stand 
the six Dokhmas, or Towers of Silence. 
They are cylindrical white towers, from thirty 
to forty feet in diameter and about the same 
height. The inside is divided like an amphi- 


—— 


COMPOSURE. 


Successful men are rarely contentious ; 
contentious men are rarely successful. Frric- 
tion is one of the greatest impediments to 
efficiency ; and continual contention is con- 
tinual friction. The men that are loudest in 
demanding their rights, are not the men who 
are most successful in getting them. Business 
men, I observe, rarely waste time in debate. 
They will sometimes very patiently discuss a 
project. But their object in such discussion 
is always)jto direct other’s views, or to give 
their own to those who want them; rarely, if 
ever, to convince an opponent that he is 
wrong. That sort of debate they leave to the 
philosophers; who are of all men the most 
unphilosophical. In all great enterprises 
there is one head; or if there are two or 
three, there are two or three departments, 
mainly independent of each other. So strife 
is avoided. Even in transactions outside, the 
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wise man seeks peace and pursues it. The 
peddler haggles with his customer over goods 
and prices, trying to force his goods on an 
unwilling customer, or to compel him to pay 
a reluctant price. The merchant wastes no 
time in that way; he finds the men who want 
his goods and are willing to pay a fair price 
for them. One of the ablest business men I 
ever knew had but one argument to give to 
anyone who wanted to argue with him. Gis 
unvarying reply was “ Life’s too short.” 
“Why won’t you buy this horse?” “ Life’s 
too short.” “Why won’t you sell me that 
horse?” “ Life’s too short.” He would never 
argue; he would only decide. Another 
whose genious is recognized by every man 
who comes in contact with him, habitually 
acts as Abram did by Lot. He wins his 
victories by conceding all that his opponent 
asks. He wastes no time in words. Life’s 
battles are done by deeds, not words. The 
nation owes to the imperturbable Grant thanks 
for the lesson of his silence. It is said that 
he never called a council of war; and while 
he listened to the opinions of his officers, he 
never attempted to correct them. He listened 
and acted. 

But this peace without can only be won by 
a spirit of peace within. Peace is power. 
The strong man is peaceful; because he 
knows his own strength. The efficient men 
are always busy, but never bustling. Your 
nervous Jack-in-the-box, strung on wires, and 
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SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 


The woman was old, and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of © Winter's day : 
The streets were white with a recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet with age were slow. 


At the crowded crossing she waited long, 
Jostled aside by the careless thron 

Of human beings who passed her by, 
Unheeding the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of ‘‘ school let out,’’ 
Come happy boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep ; 
Past the woman, so old and gray, 
Hastened the children on their way. 


None offered a —. hand to her, 
So weak and timid, afraid to stir, 
Lest the carriage wheels or the horse’s feet 


Should trample her down in the slippery 
street. 


At last came out of the merry troop 

The gayest boy of all the group; 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
‘* Til help you across, if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so without hurt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were young and strong; 
Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


‘*She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged, and poor and slow ; 

And some one, some time, may lend a hand 
To help my mother—you understand ?— 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

And her own dear boy so far away.” 


always in a state of tremulous anxiety and 
concern, is not the man who moves mountains 
or stills seas. The greatest men are never in 
a hurry; they never lose their equipoise. 
One secret of Joseph’s promotion was his 
calmness. When they came to this youth in 
prison, and told him that the king called for 
him, he took it very coolly ; stopped, shaved 
himself, changed his apparel, and made him- 
self presentable. If Moses had been flustered 
before Pharoah, he would have lost his head 
for his presumption. This power was the 
power of his repose. Luther’s coat of mail 
was his great inward peace. It is not the 
man who goes gyrating all over the platform, 
like a parched corn on a kitchen shovel, that 
controls audiences and wins their verdicts. 
Daniel Webster slept soundly the night before 
his famous reply to Hayne, and won his audi- 
ence by the quiet strength of his opening 
sentence; and Henry Ward Beecher says he 
never experienced peace so deep as when he 
was battling with that mob at Manchester. 
There are few lives that illustrate this 
power of peace so well as the lives of the 
heroes of Bible history ; and no book tells so 


clearly as the Bible how this power of a 


great peace is to be won, and how maintained. 
— Christian Union. 















‘*Somebody’s mother’’ bowed low her head, 
In her home that night, and the prayer she 


said, 
Was: ‘‘ God be kind to that noble boy, 
Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy.” 


Faint was the voice, and worn and weak, 
But heaven lists when its chosen speak ; 
Angels caught the faltering word, 

And 


‘*Somebody’s Mother’s’”’ prayer was 
heard. —Macmilian. 





CINGHALESE HOSPITALITY. 
Ernst Haeckel’s “ Visit to Ceylon,” is one of 


the most instructive and brilliant books of © 
the day. 
feeling unite to make his work valuable and 
delightful. 


Technical knowledge and poetic 


Weclip froin the N. Y. Tribune: 
To use his own expression, “ A crowd of 
new, grand and delightful impressions rushed 
upon him.” We have asense of his having 
seen, recognized and meters to the utmost 
everything on the island, and his glowing ac- 
count carries away the reader until he wishes 
himself in his shoes—even though they are 
full of leeches. He speaks with enthusiasm of 
the splendid specimens of scorpions six inches 
and millipedes a foot long, and makes them 
seem only a rare kind of ornament worn by 
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the poetic gardens, as the beetle is worn by 
our ladies. Of the natives and their hospi- 
tality our author never ceases to take pleasure 
in talking: 

When we returned to the shore at about 
noon I saw a group of natives standing round 
the boat. The headman,a fine handsome 
man of about forty, with a particularly gentle 
and pleasing manner, came up to me with 
every mark of respect, and offered me a 
pretty ‘basket, full of mangoes, pine-apples, 
oranges and other fruit from his garden, 
garlanded with fragrant jasmine, and the 
blossoms of the Plumiera and oleander. He 
begged me, with modest friendliness, to eat 
my midday meal—which I was about to begin 
under the shade of some palm trees—in his 
house; when I gratefully accepted, he sent 
some of his people to make some preparation, 
while I désired William and two of my boat- 
men to follow him with the basket which 
contained our cold provisions. I meanwhile 
refreshed myself by taking a plunge in the 
sea. 
In about an hour my friend the headman 
returned and with him a troop of delightful 
children, all crowned with flowers. He led 
me by a winding path through the cocoanut 
grove to a part of the village which was 
divided off, and which I had not till then 
observed. Then, passing through a pretty 
garden, where the path had been strewn with 
flowers, we reached the headman’s hut, a 
superior residence, built entirely of bamboo, 
and thatched with palm leaves. The entrance 
was prettily decorated, in a mode in which 
the Cinghalese excel, with ornaments made 
of split and plaited palm leaves. Under the 
projecting thatch, which formed a verandah 
in front of the house, a large table had been 
improvised of boards resting on palm stumps, 
and covered with large pale-green banana 
leaves. The food I had brought with me was 
served on this, and with it a large bowl of 
rice and curry, fresh oysters, bananas and 
cocoa-nuts, the kind contribution added b 
our host. The hearty appetite with which I 
enjoyed them, sharpened by my hot walk and 
seabath, was in no respect interfered with by 
the fact that the whole of the headman’s 
numerous family stood round me and watched 
my proceedings, while outside the garden the 
brown village community stood assembled, 
and gazed from afar. 

When I had fintshed this quaintly arranged 
meal, which I was in the mood to relish as 
ambrosia and nectar, my kind host begged 
me to write my name, and that of my native 
land, on a palm leaf which he fastened up 
over his door. He then presented all his 
. family to me, no less than sixteen children— 
nine boys aud seven girls—each prettier than 
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the last. Only the elder ones, from twelve 
years old and upward, were more or less 
clothed, while the younger children wore a 
string tied round their hips, with a small 
silver coin attached, as a symbolic expression 
of clothing. On their arms and legs they 
wore silver bangles. I had under my eyes a 
complete history of the development of the 
Cinghalese type of humanity in a perfect 
series, and it was all the more interesting, 
because this part of the coast is famous for 
the purity of its truly Cinghalese race, which, 
in fact, has suffered but little admixture. The 
graceful figures, and in the elder girls, the 
well-developed form of their bodies and limbs, 
and remarkably small hands and feet, no 
doubt constitute several of the two-and-thirty 
“points ” which, according to the Cinghalese 
poets, are indispensable to beauty. Above 
all, they insist on long black hair, almond- 
shaped eyes, swelling hips, etc. The color of 
their skin was cinnamon brown, in various 
shades: in the little children, much lighter. 
The happy mother of these sixteen children, 
a stout and kindly matron of about forty, was 
evidently not a little delighted when I made 
William interpret to her my great admiration 
of her family. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Tong Days and Plant Growth.—The Nor- 
wegian plant-geographer Schabeler, a short 
time ago called attention to some striking and 
surprising peculiarities manifested by vege- 
tation in high latitudes which he ascribed to 
the intensive light effects of the long days. 
Most plants in these regions produce much 
larger and heavier seeds than in lower lati- 
tudes, and the difference is in some cases 
astonishing. 

Dwarf beans taken from Christiana to 
Dronthiem gained more than sixty per cent. 
in weight, and thyme, from Lyons, when 
planted at Drontheim, showed a gain of 
seventy-one per cent. Grain is heavier in the 
north than in the more southern latitudes, 
and Norwegian seed planted at Breslau fell 
off greatly in the first year. 

Another remarkable fact is that the in- 
crease of weight in northern latitudes takes 
place through the assimilation of non-nitro- 
genous substances, while the protein products 
have no part in it. The leaves, also, of most 
plants grow larger in high latitudes, and at 
the same time take on a deeper, darker color. 
This peculiarity, first noticed by Griesbach 
and Martins, has been observed not only in 
most of the wild trees and shrubs, but also in 
fruit trees, and even kitchen-garden plants. 

It has further been observed that the flowers 
of most plants are larger and more deeply 


colored, and that many flowers which are 
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white in the south, become in the far north| sentenced to transportation. He became 
violet.— Pop. Science Monthly. utterly embittered against society. He re- 


Amber.—Some very interesting researches 
have recently been made on the flora of the 
amber-bearing formations of East Prussia, 


by Messrs. Gaeppert and Menge. In ancient 
times there must have been, in this part of 


Europe a group of conifers comprising speci- 
mens from almost all parts of the world. 
Among the splendid specimens of the Cali- 


fornia conifers were the redwood, the sugar 


pine and the Douglas spruce; and of the 
examples of the Eastern States were the bald 


cypress, red cedar, thuya, and the Finus 
rigida; from the eastern coasts of Asia were 
the Chilian incense cedar, the parasol fir, the 


arbor vite, the glyptostrobus, and the thuyop- 


sis; and the Scotch fir, the spruce, and the 
cypress of Europe, and the callitris of South- 
It appears that the deposits of 
amber for which the Baltic is noted are the 


ern Africa. 


product of generations of these resin-bearing 
trees. The richest deposits are situate along 
a strip of coast between Memel and Dantzic, 
though the real home of amber has been sup- 
wae to lie in the bed of the Baltic between 

ornholm and the main land. It rests upon 


, eretaceous rocks, and consists chiefly of their 
} debris, forming a popular mixture known as 


blue earth, which appears to exist throughout 
the Province of Samland, at the depth of 80 
to 100 feet, and to contain an almost inex- 
haustible supply of amber. Immense quanti- 
ties of amber are washed out to sea from the 
coast, or brought down by rivulets and cast 
up again during the storms, or in certain 
winds. The actual yield by quarrying is 
200,000 to 300,000 pounds a year, or fiwe 
times the quantity estimated to be cast up by 
the strip of coast above mentioned.— London 
Times. 
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REFORM BY KINDNESS. 


The history of such reform establishments 
as those of Sir Walter Crofton in Ireland and 
of Captain Maconochie on Norfolk Island tells 
a tale of miracles of transformation. When 
Maonochie was appointed Governor of Nor- 
folk Island, he found fourteen hundred crimi- 
nals, the very scum of the Australin convict 

opulation, the worst set of rascals ever 
Sooeate together in a single penal establish- 
ment. When he left it, after only four years, 
he could write: “I found the island a tur- 
bulent hell: I left it a peaceful, well-ordered 
community.” One individual case, paralleled 


by othets, will illustrate these miracles of 


transformation. A young Englishman, left 
an orphan early, went before the mast as a 
lad. While in the port of Liverpool, he com- 
mitted a theft in a drunken frolic. He was 





solved to avenge himself by given his keepers 
all the trouble he could. He achieved the repu- 
tation of being the worst convict ever known 
in the colonies, and received more lashes in a 
given time than any previous prisoner. He 
was at: last chained on a rock off the harbor 
of Sydney for two years. So savage had he 
become that his keeper dared not go within 
his reach, even when bringing him food but 
thrust it forth at the end of along pole. He 
became one of the sights of Sydney; and 
people would go out in boats to stare at this 
human monster, and would often throw him 
cakes and fruit as to beast in a menagerie. 
This man was sent to Maconochie. On his 
arrival at Norfolk Island, he was placed at 
the task of subduing some untamed bullocks. 
The new sense of useful power awakened in 
him the consciousness of manhood. This 
task achieved, other works were found for 
him; and he did so well that it became 
difficult to keep himinoccupation. A signal 
station was established, and he was placed 
in charge of it. He had a neat cottage for his 
home with a garden attached. His gratitude 
knew no bounds. The first of everything 
his garden yielded, before he had himself 
tasted it, went always to the table of his friend 
and savior. When the governor-general of 
Australia visited the settlement, he par- 
ticulary noticed this bright, active fellow, and 
asked who he was. Maconochie inquired if 
he remembered the convict chained to the 
rock in Sydney harbor. “Perfectly well,” 
he answered. “That’s the man,” said Macon- 
ochie. “ Bless my soul, captain,” said the 
astonished governor-general, “ what have you 
done to him?” “ Nothing,” was the quiet 
reply, “except to treat him as a human being, 
a brother man.”—Christianity and the Crim- 
inal, 


Ir is not essential to the happy home that 
there should be the luxury of the carpeted 
floor, the cushioned sofa, or the soft shade of 
the astral lamp. These gild the apartments, 
but reach not the heart. Neatness, order, and 
a cheerful heart make home the sweet paradise 
it is often found to be. There is joy as real by 
the cottage fireside as in the splendid saloons 
of wealth and refinement. The elegancies of 
life are not to be despised. They are to be 
received with gratitude, but their possession 
does not insure happiness. The sources of 
true joy are not so shallow. The cheerful 
heart, like the kaleidoscope, causes most dis- 
cordant materials to arrange themselves in 
harmony and beauty.— Christian Life. 


By humility and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches and honor and life.—Prov. xxii., 4. 
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ANTI-TOBACCO societies are being formed 
throughout England. 


THE new bridge of the New York Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, at Kinzua, 14 miles 
beyond Bradford, Pa., it is claimed is the high- 
est bridge in the world. It is 2,050 feet long, 
and at its highest point is 301 feet above the 
earth’s surface. It is builtof iron throughout, 
the roadbed on either side being surrounded 
by high hand-railings, 


THE Weekly Medical Review states that the 
smoke test is being used in England and Scot- 
land with great satisfaction. It is applied b 
asmall machine with powerful fanners, whic 
blow the smoke of the ignited cotton waste, 
saturated with oil, into the drainage system, 
and in due time the smoke issues from all de- 
fective points and imperfect traps, showing the 
leakage. 


ACCORDING to the census report Illinois 

ys out more money for fences than any other 
Btate in the Union. Pennsylvania comes 
next. There are in the United States 6,000,- 
000 miles of fence, and it has in all cost some- 
thing over $2,000,000,000. During the census 
year alone $78,629,000 was expended for fencing 
purposes. 


NEGOTIATIONS for running an exceptionally 
fast train from Paris to St. Petersburg are said 
to be so far advanced as to convert the project 
into a reality. The cars of the train are to be 
supplied with adjustable wheels, which will 
enable them to travel on various gauges. 
From Paris to the Russian frontier the same 
guage is used, but there the wheels must be 
adjusted. Travelers will then be able to go the 
whole distance without the inconvenience of 
having tochange cars. The speed of the train 
is to be one not hitherto attempted on the con- 
tinent, namely, fifty-six miles (without stop- 

age) an hour. The trains are to be on the 
Rencapivadia Railroad pattern, including 
kitchen, dining saloon, reading and drawing 
rooms and all the other comfortable arrange- 
ments so essential to modern traveling.—Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


On January 1, 1884, it will be 400 years since 
the great Swiss reformer, Ulrich Zwingle, saw 
the light. He was just seven weeks younger 
than Martin Luther. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, but he found theneeded 
education to fit him for the priesthood. He 
was ordained in 1506. In 1514 he visited Eras- 
mus at Basle, and in 1519 he was appointed 
preacher in the Cathedral at Zurich. Tinged 
with the new doctrines, his preaching pro- 
duced an immense influence, and he was soon 
in the maelstrom of the revolution. He was 
present at and took part in the famous confer- 
ences of Baden and Marburg. When the 
struggle in Switzerland took the form of open 
war Zwingle fought with the reformers and 
fell at the battle of Cappel. His body was 
discovered and burned by the enemy. Accor- 
ding to the light that was in him he worked, 
fought and died for the truth, and by the Swiss 
reformers his name has always been held dear. 
What Luther wasto Germany and John Knox 
to Scotland, Zwingle was toSwitzerland. Pre- 
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parations are being made by the Swiss for the 
celebration in a becoming manner of the four 
hundredth birthday of the reformer and mar- 
tyr. The season is somewhat unfortunate, 
considering the climate.—New York Herald. 


THE New York correspondent of the Public 
Ledger of the 19th ult., in relation to the plying 
of steamers between Mexico and Europe says : 
‘*There is some conversation at the Maritime 
Exchange about the bold push our next door 
neighbor, Mexico, is making for commercial 
marine. She has gone about it in a business- 
like way without much talk. A first-class steel 
steamer, the Tamaulipas, leaves Liverpool to- 
morrow on her first voyage to Vera Cruz, and 
this, it is expected, will mark the beginning 
of a new era in the foreign trade of the coun- 
try, in connection with certain modifications 
of the tariff, which, it is believed, will be 
made. The Zamauiipas will be followed next 
month and in January by her sister ships, the 
Oaxaca and Mevico, these three constituting 


the Liverpool line of the company. Next year . 


will follow the three steamers of the Mediter- 
ranean line, equal in size, construction and 
accomodations to those of the preceding. Each 
of these vessels is 4,000 tons burthen, designed 
for a high rate of speed, and equipped with 
every convenience and luxury for the comfort 
and safety of passengers, and including the 
electric lights throughout. These lines are to 
be followed by a number of others, not only 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf, but across the 
Pacific to the distant ports of Japan, China 


and Australia, and to the sister republic of ° 


South America. Orders have likewise been 
= for the construction of a line for New 
ork. 


NOTICES. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF FREEDOM. 


The ‘American Anti-Slavery Society” was 
organized at a Convention held in Philadel- 
— on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Twelfth mo., 
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A meeting to celebrate the Semi-Centennial 
of this event will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, commencing on the 4th day of 
Twelfth mo. next at 10 A. M. 

We hope for the presence of the few sur- 
viving members of the convention, and other 
ar actors in the great movement; and a 
general invitation is hereby extended to the 
public. , 

ROBERT PuRvis, Chairman. 
DANIEL NEALL, Secretary. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College, will be held at the Meet- 
ee. Race and Fifteenth Streets, Phila- 
delphia, on Third-day, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1883, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. 

A stock vote will be taken for the purchase 
of the Ingersol and Harper properties. 

An adjourned meeting will be held at the 
same place, at 2} o’clock, to receive thé reports 
of the Tellers appointed to count the vote for 
changing the constitution. 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, 
ABBY M. WoopnutT, 


\ Clerks 
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